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Collective Bargaining in American Industries 


On this Labor Day the American labor movement is seen at a new high. A fresh and competent study 

of labor union bargaining has just come from the press and is in large part summarized in this our 

first fall issue.: Some urgent public problems that emerge with the growth of the unions in power 
and influence will be discussed in an early issue of this SERVICE. 


With more than one quarter of this country’s nearly 
forty million workers covered by collective bargaining 
contracts and with trade-union membership now at an all- 
time high of around eleven million, recent developments 
show a tendency toward regional and national coverage 
in collective bargaining contracts, greater organization of 
employers, and ultimate evolution of industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining. 

The above statement epitomizes the main findings of 
the survey, How Collective Bargaining Works, recently 
published by the Twentieth Century Fund. It describes 
collective bargaining methods in 16 major American in- 
dustries, ranging from long-unionized industries, such as 
railroads, through more turbulent, newly-organized ones, 
such as automobiles, rubber and steel. 

In a Foreword to the survey, Evans Clark, Executive 
Director of The Twentieth Century Fund, says: “Since 
this report was written the United States has been cata- 
pulted into the most gigantic war of all history. Collec- 
tive bargaining is likely to change its form and procedure 
under the pressure of war, but the experience of the last 
war, at least, indicates that the basic problems of indus- 
trial relations remain after the end of hostilities. It also 
showed that during the conflict sound labor policies are 
essential elements of victory. .. .” 


Recent Growth of Union Membership 


Some measure of the growth of trade-union member- 
ship since 1933 is given in an opening chapter which dis- 
cusses the increase in unionization of workers under the 
New Deal. “Between 1933 and 1938 total trade-union 
membership rose from an annual average of slightly less 
than three million to about eight million. With business 
revival in 1939, following the recession of 1937-1938, it 
continued to expand. By early 1940, between 8.5 and 
9 million workers in the United States and Canada were 
attached to the AF of L, the CIO, or unaffiliated ‘outside’ 
unions. The following year total membership approached 
ll million.” A very few of the older unions have actually 
lost membership since 1933. 


. 
1How Collective Bargaining Works. 


New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1942. 


$4.00. The study was made by a number 


of expert investigators under the guidance of a distinguished com- 
mittee. 


“Between 1933 and 1941,” says the report, “the United 
Mine Workers’ membership rose from 300,000 to 600,000, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers from 125,000 to 275,- 
000, and the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers from 94,- 
000 to 201,000. The Machinists more than tripled—from 
65,000 to 222,000. The Bakery Workers, with some 
84,000 members in 1941, showed about a fivefold increase, 
and the Teamsters, with over 400,000, almost a sixfold 
increase.” 

The report stresses spectacular gains “in hitherto un- 
organized, or practically unorganized, trades and indus- 
tries.” For example, the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (now the United Steelworkers of America) 
claimed in 1941 a total of 600,000 members—perhaps 
400,000 of them in the basic iron and steel industry, which 
employs about 500,000 workers eligible for union member- 
ship; the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers, 600,000; and the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, around 300,000. Addi- 
tional thousands of union members were in the rubber, 
aluminum and flat glass industries. Other fields of eco- 
nomic activity, such as office and professional work, agri- 
culture and canning, and editorial and commercial work 
on newspapers, have also been reached by the organized 
labor movement. 

In terms of percentage of coverage, the report says: 
“Tn 1940 only two giant American industries were almost 
100 per cent covered by union agreements—the railroads, 
with about a million employes, and coal mining, with half a 
million. But about three fourths of the 500,000 auto 
workers were under contract; so were over three fifths 
both of the steel workers and the 400,000 employes in 
electrical manufacturing together with well over half of 
the nearly two million in construction.” Other large in- 
dustries are from half to almost 100 per cent covered by 
labor agreements. 


On the other side of the picture, the report says: “Yet 
in spite of this rapid progress since 1933, nearly three 
quarters of American wage and salary workers are not 
members of trade-unions or covered by collective agree- 
ments. Collective bargaining has made little headway 
among the 6.5 million wholesale and retail trade employes, 
the more than four million in the financial and service 
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trades, the four million government employes or the three 
million agricultural workers. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands in textiles, in chemicals and in other important 
industries are without union agreements.” 

Surveying the entire field of collective bargaining, as 
revealed in a detailed study of practices in sixteen indus- 
tries, the report says: “The rise of industrial unionism 

.. Was partly, if not largely, responsible for the extension 
of collective bargaining. ‘“Loday industrial or semi-indus- 
trial unions provide the dominant organizational and 
bargaining patterns.” 

Looking ahead, the report notes a strong “tendency 
for agreements to cover a wider geographical area . 
regional and national agreements are increasing. They 
are found, for example, in stoves, hosiery, coal, shipping, 
paper and pulp, clothing, glass containers and pottery.” 


Definitions cf Union Status 
A basic finding of the survey is that union status varies 
throughout American industry largely according to the 
length of time collective bargaining has been practiced 
in each industry. Union status takes one or more of the 
following forms : 


Closed Shop: Only union members can be hired and 
workers must remain union members to retain em- 
ployment. 


Union Shop: Non-members may be hired, but to retain 
employment must become union members alter a cer- 
tain period. 

Preferential Shop: Union members are given preference 
in hiring or layoff, or both. 

Maintenance of Membership Shop: No one is forced 
to join the union, but all present or future members 
must remain in good standing as a condition of em- 
ployment. 


Lxclusive Bargaining Shop: The union is recognized 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for all employes, 
whether union members or not. 

Bargaining for Members Only: The union is recognized 
as the bargaining agent only for its own members. 


In ten of the largest industries covered by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund’s survey, about 34 per cent, or more 
than a third of the employes work in closed or union shops. 
According to the latest comparable figures, these ten in- 
dustries employ nearly 6,000,000 workers (almost one 
sixth of all wage earners in the country). Some 4,000,000 
are union members, who comprise about 40 per cent of 
the total union membership in the United States. None 
of these industries is completely closed shop, but this status 
is dominant in printing (245,000 employes ; 140,000 union 
members); clothing (368,000 employes; 329,000 union 
members). It is common in boots and shoes (220,000 
employes ; 80,000 union members) and construction (al- 
most 2,000,000 employes, and over 1,000,000 union mem- 
bers). The union shop prevails in the coal mining industry, 
covering nearly 100 per cent of all workers. 

Exclusive bargaining rights prevail in the five remaining 
big industries which are covered by the survey. They 
are: automobiles (500,000 workers; more than 450,000 
union members) ; rubber (120,000 workers ; 64,000 union 
members) ; electrical manufacturing (400,000 workers ; 
218,000 union members) ; iron and steel (500,000 work- 
ers; 400,000 union members) ; and railroads (1,000,000 
workers ; 900,000 union members). 


The Steel Industry 


Setting forth some of the important technical develop. 
ments that affect wage negotiations, past and present, the 
report says: “Recent managerial and technological ad. 
vances have enabled the steel industry to offset higher 
wage rates by economies in the use of labor. In 1940, the 
major steel companies produced a 10 per cent larger ton. 
nage than in 1937, yet the total number of man hours 
worked was seven per cent less. Total pay rolls wer 
three per cent less. In 1939 the labor cost of producing 
steel was approximately the same (for comparable periods 
of operations) as it was in 1936, although wage rates were 
nearly 25 per cent higher.” 

At the present time, the steel workers’ union “bargains 
with each steel company separately.” The report stresses 
the fact that the union still hopes to achieve industry-wide 
collective bargaining at some time in the future. 

“Wages have been raised, hours reduced, qualified 
seniority rights recognized, and grievance machinery es- 
tablished. . . .” The union has tended to look upon a 


collective bargaining contract as “‘a letter of introduction’ 


or opening wedge for broadening the scope of the relation: f 


ship”; whereas the company regards “a union contract 
as fixing the bounds of collective bargaining. . . . To the 
large steel companies, in short, collective bargaining re- 
volves mainly about the settlement of grievances.” 


The Automobile Industry 


Enormous development in this industry warrants giving 
more space to this portion of the report: More than hali 
a million automobile workers are now members of trade- 
unions and this once turbulent industry, at present 10 
per cent converted to war production, has reached relative- 
ly stable labor-management relations. Almost the entire 
growth of trade-union membership has taken place within 
the past ten years. 

In the automobile industry, says the report: ‘The rapid 
evolution of unionism has been accompanied by equally 
striking change in the attitudes and tactics of both manage- 
ment and union. Auto managers, long known for their 
uncompromising resistance to labor organization, are now 
for the most part sincerely attempting to develop working 
relationships with the union, while union policy, which 
was sharply belligerent three years ago, is now marked 
by a more definite acceptance of responsibility.” 

“During its first three decades the auto industry granted 
almost no formal recognition to unionism. Management 
strongly opposed labor organization, and wage earners 
showed little interest in it. Managers were technical ex- 
perts concerned chiefly with meeting production schedules 
to satisfy an ever-expanding market. They paid relatively 
high wages to attract sufficient workers, and set their 
production rates high enough to get their money’s worth.” 

“As for employes wages were high enough to compen- 
sate for seasonal layoffs. Since the auto centers were 
boom towns, the worker who lost or disliked his job had 
little difficulty in finding another.” 


Rise of the UAIW—and the Split in Its Ranks 


This condition was rudely shattered by the depression 
which set in after 1929. Management was faced with a 
sharply declining market, and workers found jobs  be- 
coming harder and harder to get. These conditions 
fostered the growth of unionism, which got its first big 
impetus when the NRA was established in 1933. The 
authors trace the turbulent years of union organization, 
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the gradual emergence of the United Automobile Workers 
4s the dominant union, leading up to the climactic quar- 
rel in 1939 between factions led by R. J. Thomas and by 
Homer Martin. 

“The UAW was now irrevocably split. At the two con- 
ventions held early in 1939, each group established a com- 
ete union organization. The anti-Martin group was 
officially recognized by the CIO, while Martin’s group in 
june joined the AF of L.”. The UAW-AF of L claimed 
; total membership of 26,100 in 1941. 

Since the split the UAW-CIO has conducted a strong 
organizing campaign and has had marked success in the 
numerous Labor Board elections. The union now esti- 
mates its total membership at 600,000. In August, 1941, 
the union changed its name to International Union, Uni- 
ted Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, but retained its old initials. 

“The union’s outstanding problem of wider organiza- 
tion has now been almost solved by recognition in all Ford 
plants. ‘This gain without a serious strike is a tribute 
to the influence of the National Labor Relations Act on 
industrial peace and evidence of the benefits accruing 
under the Act to unions which have the patience to await 
its orderly procedures.” 


Management Problems 


On the other side of the equation, “management has 
aproblem in its lesser officials. In general, top executives 
have made a more rapid adjustment to unionized condi- 
tions than their subordinates, who are more directly in- 
volved in the disputes. The union claims, with some 
justification, that many of the unauthorized stoppages 
of 1937 and 1938 resulted from the provocative actions 
of foremen. Managers with the most successful records 
in labor relations are those who gave the most attention 
to educating foremen in this field. 

“Another outstanding problem of management is main- 
tenance of labor efficiency. Several of the changes intro- 
duced at the insistence of the union—seniority, reduced 
use of piece rates, lower differentials between skilled and 
wskilled, uniformity of wage rates on any particular job 
ina plant, and control of discharge—have increased the 
security of the wage earners at the expense of efficiency 
incentives. 

“Many employers report that they no longer get such 
exceptional production from their outstanding employes 
as they did before the advent of union contracts. Some 
state that they now find it impossible to get average 
standard output from their labor force, while others say 
that they have restored production which fell below nor- 
mal in any department by using time studies to persuade 
employes of the reasonableness of the standard.” 


The Rubber Industry 


Summarizing the findings in the rubber industry the 
report says: “It is plain that collective bargaining is still 
in its initial stage in the rubber industry and that the 
future is not yet clear. Management is adjusting itself 
to the reality of the union, foremen are learning how to 
deal with or fight against an organized labor force, new 
industrial relations departments are springing up, hiring 
procedures and disciplinary policies are gradually being 
reworked. On the union side, there is the arduous task 
of consolidation and expansion, of developing skilled and 
mature leaders, of training the membership to be content 
with slow gains, of clarifying ideas and policies. Owing 
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to the strong spirit of local autonomy, these tasks of the 
union have been attacked with varying success in different 
plants.” 

“In plants where collective bargaining has gained a 
foothold, management and union now face a fundamental 
problem of learning to live together, whether they like 
each other or not. That would not be an easy problem 
even if management fully accepted unionism. Considerable 
adjustment is necessary on both sides. As long as the 
union is uncertain of its position and distrusts employers’ 
intentions, however, management cannot expect it to adopt 
a cooperative attitude. The failure of management repre- 
sentatives to give speedy answers to grievances is always 
a source of future trouble. In refusing to discuss a new 
policy or an important step with the union leaders betore 
putting it into effect, management has often made for <dif- 
ficult situations. Unwillingness to yield on minor issues, 
such as union use of the company bulletin board, has made 
for unnecessary friction. 

“On the other hand, where the union has gained a strong 
hold and is no longer fighting for its life, it is evident that 
it cannot expect endless concessions from the company 
without contributing something in return. The union 
has often taken an unduly rigid position on seniority, fear- 
ing to give way on an occasional exception or demanding 
a wider application than is desirable for the plant. Dis- 
posal of trivial membership grievances is also a delicate 
problem for union leaders to solve. The indispensable first 
step in satisfactory collective bargaining is unqualified 
recognition of unionism by management and then a willing- 
ness on both sides to ‘play ball’ under fair rules.” 


The Railroads 


Railroads as a whole have one of the best records for 
industrial peace of any of the major industries in the Uni- 
ted States. The findings show that there has been no 
major railroad strike since the shopmen’s strike of 1922. 
The strike record shows that in ten of the fifteen years 
since the enactment of the Railway Labor Act there have 
been no strikes at all. The years 1938 and 1939 were 
entirely free from strikes and stoppages. 

“Because all sections of the country depend on railroad 
service, any interruption immediately comes to public at- 
tention. And since both the roads and the employes are 
almost continuously seeking legislative favors from Con- 
gress and from the states, they are particularly sensitive 
to public opinion. The maturity of the industry and that 
of the organizations also are factors. Like the railroad 
industry itself, many of its labor organizations are among 
the oldest in the country. Collective bargaining for them 
has passed through its period of ‘growing pains.’ The 
two sides have long lived together, and each understands 
and respects the other pretty thoroughly.” 

“Railroad employment reached a peak of slightly over 
two million in 1920. The number of employes fell sharply 
to about 1.6 million in 1921, and remained fairly constant 
until 1930, when it further declined to about 1.4 million. 
It fell below a million in 1933 and has fluctuated narrowly 
around that figure since. Thus the railroads in 1940 had 
only half the employes of two decades ago.” 


The Bituminous Coal Industry 


“The history of labor relations in bituminous coal shows 
the utter helplessness of the individual employe and em- 
ployer in the face of economic forces and conditions aris- 
ing from an overdeveloped industry. Particularly where 
the establishments are many, widely decentralized and 
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supply the same markets, collective bargaining under 
capable leadership is necessary not only to protect workers 
and maintain decent standards of living but also to safe- 
guard employers’ investments.” 

“Ieven in union areas the attitude of the two parties 
towards collective bargaining has left much to be desired. 
The cooperation of the operators has been characterized 
by reluctance and confined in the main to the making and 
enforcement of wage contracts. Undue stress has been 
placed on the shortcomings of the union and on enforcing 
the letter of the agreement. The operators have been 
concerned with curbing the abuses of the union—not with 
helping its leaders to deal more intelligently with the diffi- 
cult tasks which confronted them. The union has been 
recognized as an agency for collective bargaining but has 
not been regarded altogether as a constructive force in 
the industry, nor has its aid been sought in solving the 
many economic conditions which disrupted the mining and 
delivery of bituminous coal.” 

“The union leaders have frequently been uncompromis- 
ing and at times unduly arrogant in dealing with union 
operators. Until the collapse of the interstate movement 
in 1927 they concentrated chiefly upon building up their 
organization, improving their bargaining position, and 
gaining objectives even at the expense of the economic 
well-being of the operators with whom they had been deal- 
ing for many years. More recently they have widened 
their field of activity and have concerned themselves great- 
ly with governmental regulation of coal, social legislation 
and the extension of industrial unionism to the mass pro- 
duction industries. The union’s theory of bargaining has 
been based largely on force and on the retention of gains 
no matter what the cost. Strikes in violation of wage 
contracts and general suspensions when agreements ex- 
pired have been of too common occurrence. Arbitration 
has been unacceptable—the resort of the ‘underdog.’ ” 


Daily Newspapers 

“Under collective bargaining one of the most important 
gains for workers in the newspaper trades has been the 
establishment of definite democratic rights in industry. 
The former arbitrary management of labor relations has 
been replaced by representative management. In part 
this has been limited by arbitrary application of certain 
union laws. On the whole, however, the working en- 
vironment and relationships have both improved. More- 
over, the responsibility of participating in self-government 
in industry has important implications of self-government 
in a democracy. 

“The standard of living of the craftsmen in the industry 
has unquestionably been improved through collective bar- 
gaining. Wage rates have risen and annual earnings have 
increased. Hours have declined to a point where in many 
instances union members themselves oppose further re- 
ductions. Working conditions also have been improved. 
Health and accident hazards are no longer a serious prob- 
lem. 


“Publishers have enjoyed relative freedom from strikes 
and other interruptions to production. Recognition of the 
closed shop guarantees the publishers an adequate supply 
of trained and efficient workers, except in their photo- 
engraving departments. Pressmen, with their engineering 
service and technical trade school, and photoengravers, 
with thir technical bureau, have made special efforts to 
raise efficiency; and all unions have contributed to ef- 
ficiency through their regulation and training of ap- 
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prentices. In addition, union policies on hiring and dj 
charge have reduced costs of labor turnover. The union 
have also assumed responsibility for certain supervisop 
and disciplinary duties in their departments, the burde 
of which management would otherwise bear.” 

“Publishers have not gained these advantages withoy 
paying a price. In the depression years from 1930 to 194 
union organization and wage policies not only blockg 
wage reductions but brought increases in hourly ratg 
both of which caused hardships and severe readjustmeny 
for some newspapers. 


The Men’s Clothing Industry 


The secret of the Amalgamated Clothing Worker 
strength “lies in the moderation, impartiality and goo 
judgment with which it has been used. The employes 
have, to a large extent, voluntarily accepted the Amalg: 
mated’s control because they are convinced of its pru¢. 
ence.” 

“Probably his [the worker’s] greatest achievement ¢j 
all is increased security. The clothing worker need fex 
neither discrimination nor arbitrary discharge. He j 
protected against loss of time through strikes and lockout: 
If he works for a contractor, a manufacturer guarantee 
the payment of his wages. If new machinery reduces em: 
ployment in his shop, he knows that the loss will be shared 
by all workers and that he is unlikely to be displaced.” 

“To the employer, collective bargaining has meant man; 
gains and few losses. Among the important gains is free 
dom from strikes, for the union has been remarkably suc. 
cessful in holding its members to their agreements. Th: 
orderly control of wages has also been especially helpful 
because the manufacturer can determine his labor cost 
accurately... .” 

“Collective bargaining has brought no serious restric. 
tion of output or interference with improved equipment o 
methods. The union has cooperated in the extension 6 
the piece payment system and application of production 
standards. In consequence, the relative importance o 
labor as a cost item has not increased appreciably over 


a quarter of a century, in spite of the rise of hourly earr- 
ings.” 


“Labor in the World Crisis ” 


Social Action for September 15, 1942, appears under 
the above caption. It contains a number of articles deal- 
ing with the changing status of labor, the role of labor in 
the world situation, labor in relation to government, the 
workers’ education movement, and the church and labor. 
Under the last of these subjects the editors point out the 
“lag between statement and practice.” The church, they 
say, has become almost entirely a middle-class institution 
“How many Protestant churches have, for example, the 
president of a union as a member of the board of trustees, 
a union business agent as an usher, a union organizer asa 
deacon ?” 

On the other hand, tribute is paid to various local 
churches and educational centers where constructive work 
is being done. Recognizing that not all working people are 
represented in organized labor, the editors nevertheless 
believe that the labor movement, because of its articulate 
character, has definite claim upon the church for en- 
couragement and assistance. The laymen hold the key. 
They will determine ‘whether the church is to be God's 
living instrument or is to become an institutional sepul- 
chre of blasted hopes.” 
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